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PERSECUTIONS OF THE LOLLARDS. 

Containing an account of Wickliffe, Jerome of Prague, 
Huss, and other eminent persons ; with sketches of Church 
History during the 1$th, 14th, and 15th centuries; being 
the eleventh volume of the Sabbath School Church His- 
tory. By Harvey Newcomd. ; 
Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 

ty, and sold at the Depository, 24, Cornhill, Boston. 

{Exrract.] 

Peter. What crime was Jerome of Prague ac- 
cused of, mother? 

Mother. A Roman Catholic bishop asked him 
why he fled from Constance, when he was cited 
to appear before the Council. Jerome replied 
that he did not receive the summons; but that he 
should have gone to the Council, notwithstanding, 
ifthey had given him a safe conduct. Every voice 
roared out indignation at this. When order was 
restored, he was accused of introducing erroneous 
sentiments into the eollege at Paris, by one who 
had known him there. He replied that it was 
very unfair to bring up the disputes of young stu- 
dents, so long after they occurred; especially as 
freedom of discussion was allowed to students, and 
as he was not, at that time, charged with any error. 

Samuel. That was mean—very mean, to hunt 
up school boys’ disputes, to condemn him. 

Mother. Yes, and it shows the injustice of 
their cause. If they had been able to produce 
any just ground of accusation against him, they 
would not have resorted to such foolish charges. 
A doctor of the University of Cologne said to 
him, ‘‘ You vented several-errors in our Univer- 
sity.” ‘* Be pleased to name one of them,” an- 
swered Jerome. But the doctor said he had for- 
gotten them. 

Caroline. I think he must have been ashamed 
of himself, then, mother. 

Mother. Another said, ‘‘ You advanced seve- 
ral impious heresies among us. I remember one 
ofthem. You said the Trinity resembled water, 
snow, and ice.” 

Samuel. I don’t know as that was heresy. I 
Suppose he meant that, as water, snow, and ice, 
were all one substance, so the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, were one Being, possessing the same 








leries burst out from every quarter, ‘‘ away with | 


Mother. This was undoubtedly what he meant. | evening fire, and the circling tale! The pleasure 
He told his accusers that he was ready to change ; of bestowing comfort on the poor; working for 
his opinions, if they could convince him of any | them, visiting them, giving them part of our good 
error. But no reasoning could be heard.. Loud | things! 

H. That is pleasure indeed! 
him! away with him! to the fire! to the fire!” L. But that we cannot always enjoy. 

Peter. Why, how much that was like the Jews, will come, and confine us to the house. 
when our Saviour was tried before Pilate! | M. Do not thunder-storms also occur in sum- 

Mother. Yes; and it was produced by the same | mer to arrest our rambles? 
spirit of fanaticism. Jerome stood astonished at' LL. Indeed they do.—I remember, last year, 
the gross barbarity of the scene. As soon as he | just as our hay was going to be put in the barn, 
could be heard, he looked round upon the assem-} came on a frightful storm, which stopped our 
bly and said, ‘‘since nothing but my blood will ; plans. 
satisfy you, I am resigned to the will of God.” | MM. You find, therefore, every season has its 
‘*No,”’ replied the hypocritical archbishop of{ advantages and its inconveniences.—These we 
Saltzburg, ‘‘God hath no pleasure in the death | cannot alter, but we may improve each to our use 
of the wicked, but that he turn from his way and | and benefit. 
live.’? A long chain was then fastened round Je-| LZ. But what can we do with this long, tedious 
rome, and he was dragged, like a wild beast, to| hour, between dinner and tea?—No candles—so 
prison. There he was bound to a post, his hands| we cannot read; and play soon tires. 
chained to his neck, his feet fast in the stocks, H. I know what would make it pass delight- 
and fed upon bread and water. One historian | fully. 
says his head was hanging downwards; but as| L. What do you mean, Helen? 
others do not mention it, I am inclined to think it} H. I mean, if mamma would tell us such 
a mistake. He remained in this condition ten days. | another story as that of Felix. 


Storms 











could bear; 


Elizabeth. Why, how could he live so long 


in that way, mother? 


Mother. 


His sufferings were more than he 
and he was thrown into a dangerous 

















illness. 
DIALOGUE. 
From the J ile Mi y, 
‘THE HAPPY FAMILY.” 
Louisa. Ah! mother! how loud the wind roars, 


and how roughly the hail beats against the win- 
dows! 

Mother. It does, indeed, my love. 

L. Does it not make you melancholy, mother? 
M. Until you spoke, I did not remark the 
weather. 

L. No, mother! How was that? 

M. My thoughts were fixed on a more agree- 
able subject, and I was so absorbed in it, that I 
did not hear, or rather did not remark, the storm. 

L. You are so happy, mother, you can always 
amuse yourself. 

M. And why cannot you? I dare say your 
sister could help you to a subject. 

Helen. 1 was thinking, mother, how many 
poor creatures were perhaps exposed to this heavy 
wind and snow, and how comfortable we are, sit- 
weg renee this blazing fire. 

It is right, my child, to make such com- 
parisons, not only to open our hearts to the dis- 
tresses of others, but to render us thankful for the 
blessings we ourselves enjoy. 

L. Well, after all, summer is much pleasanter 
than winter—such walks!—such beautiful flowers! 
—such delightful fruit!—even the poor can then 
be happy. 

M. Summer has indeed many charms, and 
we ought to look back with cheerful gratitude on 
the pleasures we have enjoyed; but that should 
not render us insensible to the pleasures of winter. 

L. Pleasures of winter, mother? 

M. What think you of this bright fire, the 
long cheerful evenings devoted to conversation, 
books, or needle-work?—What think you of a 
fine gambol. with papa on the frozen pond, throw- 
ing snowballs, watching your brothers as they 
skate, and admiring the beautiful frostwork that 
encrusts each leaf and blade of grass? 


L. That would be charming.—Dear, dear 
mamma, do oblige us. 

M. Are you not growing too old for stories? 
Can we not find some better amusement? 

L. What can be better? 

M. Something that will inform, as well as 
amuse. To gain information, is always delightful. 
H. It is, indeed, mother! 

L. Well, then, pray begin; I do not mind 
what it is, if you will but talk to us, dear mother. 
M. But here come candles and tea. 

L. Iil-natured candles! 
so soon? 

M. You wished for them just now. 

L. Yes—but—then— 

M. You had nothing to do; now, that your 
attention is engaged, you do not any longer want 
them. 

L. Then shall we have no chat? 

M. Do not look so doleful: come to the table, 
we will drink tea, and perhaps something may 
arise to amuse us. 

H. Mother, I am admiring this bread—how 
white it is! ’ 

L. Who would think it came from that with- 
ered stalk we saw cut down last autumn? 

M. And yet the process, through which corn 
passes from the grain to bread, is much simpler 
than most others by which men render the pro- 
ducts of the earth useful. 

H. Nothing can be more simple. After the 
wheat is cut down and properly dried, it is put up 
into large stacks which are thatched with straw, 
to keep out the wind and rain. From these 
stacks it is removed into the barn, where it is 
threshed out with a flail, and the grain is separat- 
ed from the chaff. 

L. We saw a man threshing, this morning, at 
the farm. Papa made us observe the flail, two 
sticks united by a leathern thong. I tried to use 
it, but only hurt my fingers. 

M. You had neither strength nor skill, and 
without one of these qualifications nothing can be 
done. 

H. After threshing, follows winnowing, by 
which the dust and lighter grain are blown away 
from the heavy corn. It is then ready for the 
mill. 

L. The miller grinds it, the cook kneads it, 


Why did you come 














L. Qh! I like all that very much. 





nature, attributes, and perfections. 








M. Then, the merry Christmas sports, the 








the baker bakes it, and we eat it. 
MM. Not so fast, little girl: the flour, when it 
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comes from the mill, does not make such white 
bread as you are now eating. 

L. No! 

H. You forgot that the bran must be first 
taken from it. The bran is the outer skin of the 
grain, and, when allowed to remain with flour, 
makes the bread brown. 

L. Flour gives us many comforts—bread, 
pies, puddings, paste to fix the gilded paper, bis- 
cuits for sailors, and cakes for little girls. 

[ Remainder next week. } 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A WORD FITLY SPOKEN. 

A hundred poor children in Philadelphia, were 
gathered together, and instructed by a person, 
who was styled ‘‘the Matron.”” One Sabbath 
they were interrupted by a company of sailors, 
18 in number, who came to play ball, near the 
building. The matron went to the door and told 
them how she was disturbed in her instructions to 
the children, by the noise of their sports—and 
how she was shocked at their abuse of the holy 
Sabbath!—and if she, who was herself a sinner, 
was so grieved at their wickedness, how must a 
holy God regard them! ~She told them she was 
employed in teaching those children, and if they 
were disposed, she would invite them to walk in 
and witness their observance of the Sabbath. 
They all followed her in, laid down their hats, 
and, being seated, she told the children they might 
singahymn. They rose and sung the following— 


This day belongs to God alone, 

He chose the Sunday for his own, 
And we must neither work nor play, 
Upon God’s holy Sabbath-day. 

*Tis well to have one day in seven, 
That we may learn the way to Heaven, 
Or else we never should have thought, 
About Religion, as we ought. 

And every Sabbath should be pass’d, 
As if we knew it were the last; 

For what would dying people give, 
To have one Sabbath more to live! 

Before the children had finished singing the 
hymn, the sailors were all intears. After this, 
the Matron told them, if they had been interest- 
ed, as by their silent attention, she thought they 
had, she would invite them to stay and see the 
children go to their dinner. They respectfully 
accepted her invitation, The children were as- 
sembled at a table, covered with a clean white 
cloth—their dinner consisted of bread and molas- 
ses. The Matron asked God’s blessing upon 
their food, in which the children audibly joined. 
They then eat their simple meal, with a good rel- 
ish and happy countenances—after which they 
went out, the Matron telling them, not to play, 
or touch a play-thing. She then told the Sailors, 
she should be pleased to see them there the next 
Sabbath. Accordingly they all came—and listen- 
ed respectfully, as before, and several came the 
next Sabbath, until they were called to sea again. 





SABERATH SCHOOL. 





Written for the Youth's Campanion. 
Letters to a Class in a Sabbath School, No. 7. 


Dear Youne Frienps,—Notwithstanding the 
glowing description which we have of heaven in 
the Bible, still we must be sensible that we can 
have but faint conceptions of its glory and happi- 
ness. The language of mortals is not equal to its 
description, nor is the most soaring imagination 
adequate to conceive its fulness of joy. Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him. To hear one 
whose heart is in heaven speak of heavenly bless- 
edness, may fill our souls with longing to know 
the reality, but yet, the half can never be told 
us. We only see the glory of the upper world, 
as’ through a glass, darkly. And in regard to 














ourselves, if we are the children of God, it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him; 
for we shall see him as he is. To be with God, 
and to be like him! What can raise our concep- 
tions of future felicity to such a height, as this 
language? 

Why, do you suppose that heaven is so vividly 
presented to our view? Is it not to allure our 
desires, and to induce us to withdraw our affec- 
tions from perishable objects, and to place them 
on things above? Why is it that we have so 
clearly presented to our sight, the glorious Sa- 
viour surrounded by an innumerable multitude, 
who are in the full fruition of all the happiness 
which His presence can impart, and why are we 
informed whence they came, unless it be, that we 
also, by treading in their footsteps, may be per- 
mitted at length to join their blessed society? 
Contemplate then the Christian’s portion, and 
think, if it be wise longer to discbey the Saviour’s 
injunction, to seek first the kingdom of God. You 
may obtain heavenly felicity, but there is danger 
of your neglecting to do so. There is a promise 
left you of entering into that rest, but it is con- 
ditional, and if you do not, on your part, comply 
with the conditions, you will fail of entering in.— 
Now what will you do? While you are undeci- 
ded, you cannot be happy. To seek a less good, 
while you are conscious that a greater is within 
your reach, must always render you dissatisfied. 
The reflection, that you are continually disobliging 
God, and neglecting his great salvation, is a source 
of misery to you. To enjoy anything like plea- 
sure, you must either banish all serious reflection, 
or become reconciled to God. The votary of 
pleasure endeavors to do the former, and for the 
present, at least, he gives up all thought of an 
incorruptible inheritance; yes, he wickedly bar- 
ters away his heavenly birthright, and in return, 
he receives nothing that can satisfy an immortal 
mind. Can your consciences approve such a 
course as this? No, they cannot. The danger 
with you is, that in this most important of all con- 
cerns, you will still remain undecided. Thinking 
that you may, at some future time, secure an in- 
heritance among the saints in light, you postpone 
a decision, day after day, and week after week, 
hardly ever realizing that while you delay, death 
may be aiming an arrow at your heart. 

Turn, youthful voyager, turn thy longing gaze 

To that blest world whose radiant glories blaze, 
From out Eternity’s engulphing ocean,— 

Though surges roar and lash in wild commotion 
That city’s walls, it is not moved. Within 

Reign happy spirits, who are cleansed from sin.— 
Woukl’st thou, gay voyager, when the voyage is o’er, 
Thy bark there anchor to be tossed no more? 

Quick change thy course, and hoist thine every sail, 
To court the influence of the favoring gale. 

See through the gloom that beauteous star appear,— 
Thy lighthouse that—thy vessel thither steer, 
And from these dangerous shoals, O speed afar, 
Ere from thy view ait clouds conceal that star. 


D. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FILIAL AFFECTION.—No. 2. 

In the last Companion, I gave you an instance 
of filial affection. I will now tell you another 
story, that I once met with, of an Asiatic Queen, 
who died, leaving behind her three. sons, all ar- 
rived to years of maturity. They loved their 
mother very much, and after her death, were at 
strife, who should pay the highest respect to her 
memory. They agreed to meet at the place where 
she was buried, and there present the most hon- 
orable gift they knew how to devise, or were able 
to procure. The eldest came, and exhibited a 
splendid monument, consisting of the richest ma- 
terials, and ornamented with the most exquisite 
workmanship. The second, ransacked all the 
beauties of the blooming creation, and offered a 
garland of the most admirable colors and delight- 
ful odors. The youngest ‘appeared without any 
pompous preparation, having only a crystal basin 
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in one hand, and a silver bodkin in the other; as 
soon as he approached the tomb, he threw open 
his breast, pierced a vein that lay near his heart 
received the blood in the transparent vase, ang 
with an air of affectionate reverence, placed it on 
the beloved parent’s monument. The spectators 
struck with the sight, burst into a shout of genera} 
applause, and immediately gave the preference to 
this last oblation. This affectionate son gave 
few drops of his life blood for one who loved him. 
Do not my little readers remember One who gaye 
His for His enemies? BA, 
— 
Written fer the Youth’s Companion. 
Talk with my Little Son.—No. 9. 


Father, will you please to tell me something 
more about what you saw in your journey? 

Yes, I will tell you about the schools I say, 
At New York, I went into a school with the gen- 
tleman who wrote the book I have just been read. 
ing. 

‘What is the book called? 

‘*The School Master’s Friend and Committee 
Man’s Guide.”” Mr. Dwight asked one of the 
teachers to let a little girl repeat a piece of poetry 
about the Bible, and several of the scholars said 
over some of the prettiest poetry I ever heard, 
that was written for little scholars. 

Do you know the man who wrote the poetry? 

I only know his name. It is Seaton.—He is 
empleyed to take care of a great many schools. 
When the children repeated the Multiplication 
Table, they all spoke together, and made motions 
together. Do you think any of them were sleepy 
or dull? 

No, father, because when Edward and I stand 
up to read, and you say ‘‘ Hands up!”—‘‘ Hands 
down!”’—‘* Hands behind!”’ ‘* Hands in front!”"— 
we never gape. 

Very true.—At Hartford, I saw the school 
which Dr. Alcott has written a book about. The 
book is called ‘‘ A word to Teachers: or, Two 
days ina Primary School.” I never before heard 
little children read so well as some of those chil- 
dren read. They read in the Bible. They did 
not go over a whole chapter, but when one had 
finished reading a verse, if it was not read just 
right, some other scholar tried, and they kept try- 
ing till they read it to suit the teacher. 

Did the teacher talk to-the children? 

Yes. There were several teachers, and several 
rooms. The lady who heard the scholars recite 
a lesson in Geography, told them that one sixth 
of the people in England have had no one to teach 
them. Then she asked how many scholars would 
leave, if one sixth of the school should go away. 
A girl answered, ‘‘ Thirty.” 

What else did she tell them? ’ 

She told them that one fourth of the children in 
Great Britain have no instruction besides what 
they receive at Sabbath Schools.—The teachers 
sing with the children several times in a day, and 
they all seemed to be quite happy. 

Did you go into any other schools? 

Yes, I went into one, which is kept by a lady, 
in the house of a gentleman who has written some 
of the best books that ever were made for children. 
He has seven children, and there are only six or 
seven scholars, from other families. 

Did they have a pretty school-room? 

Yes, the room was quite light, and neatly white 
washed, and I counted nine little desks. Each 
of the older children had one, and each hada 
chair. In some of the other schools, there were 
no desks to the seats.—The children here were 
required to sit in an upright posture. 

What do the children study? 

They study Geography and Arithmetic, and 
they begin to write on a slate when they are as 
old as you are. There was a slate on one side of 
the room, nearly a yard square. If I had had 
your pocket rule, I should have measured it. 

Do the scholars ever recite to the gentleman 
who gets the lady to teach in his house? : 

He goes in to see them very often. He thinks 
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as Mr. Todd and Mr. Abbott do, that children 
should review their lessons often.—His boys and 

irls learn one or two verses a day, of their Sab- 
path school lesson, and I believe they review the 
whole Saturday evening. Now you may go and 
ask your aunt Mary to teach you, and to-night 

ou may tell me what you ‘‘ have learned, that is 
worth the knowing.” 


back into the forests. 


could not be found. For a long time 


E. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLER, Wo. 8. 

fiome account of the Indian mode of fighting. Anecdote. The 
attack upon Hadley by the Indians, and their deliverance by the 
timely appearance of Goffe, the Regicide. 

In my last, I promised my young readers some 
farther account of the Indians. Their mode of 
fighting is quite ‘singular. They will conceal 
themselves behind the trees and stumps, and the 
enemy will not discern them till in their midst, 
and some of their number fall aroundthem. They 
never form themselves into regular troops or com- 
panies as the Americans do, and till recently, their 
weapons were only the bow and arrow, and the 
tomahawk and scalping knife. But they have 
now learned the use of fire arms, which at first 
frightened them exceedingly, as they thought it 





was lightning. They have learned, by constant 
intercourse with the whites, to speak their lan- 
guage, though in a broken manner. An amusing 
anecdote is told of Captain Moseley. With be- 
tween fifty and sixty men under his command, he 
met three or four hundred of the Indians When 
they were ready to commence fighting on both 
sides, Captain Moseley, fearing that his perriwig 
would hinder him in fighting, pulled it from his 
head and put it into his pocket. When the In- 
dians saw this, they began to scream and howl 
most hideously, and cried ‘‘ Umh! Umh! me no 
fight. Engismon!—Engismon got two hed!—Engis- 
mon got two hed; if me cut off un hed, he got noder 
a put on, beder as dis,” and away they all ran, 
and were not again seen. 

When I was in Hadley some time since, I put 
myself to some trouble to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the very interesting incidents which 
occurred there during the Indian war. Goffe, 
one of the Regicides from England, arrived in 
Boston in 1660, and rcsided there and at Cam- 
bridge about a year, when intelligence reached 
him and his companions, that they were condemn- 
ed as Regicides, and a price was offered to any 
one who would apprehend them. They moved to 
New Haven, and were for a time secreted by the 
inhabitants. In 1664 they removed to Hadley, 
and were concealed fifteen or sixteen years in the 
house of the clergyman, Mr. Russel. They 
never left their concealment but at night, and so 
cautious were they, that domestics, who lived 
years in the family, had no suspicion that they 
were concealed there. Mr. Goffe, who had been 
an officer of much distinction under Cromwell, 
always wore his uniform, and his sword by his 
side. The house where Mr. Russel lived was 
lately taken down, but the location was pointed 
outto me. During the time that the Regicides 
were there, the inhabitants of Hadley were much 
disturbed by the Indians, and to make themselves 
more secure, they built a high fence about the 
village. In 1675, the inhabitants were assembled 
in the church for worship, when the Indians made 
their way unperceived through the fence, and 
were proceeding towards the meeting house, when 
the alarm was given. The utmost confusion pre- 
Vailed. The men were entirely unprepared for 
defence, and some were ready to give up in de- 
Spair, when a stranger, venerable with age, and 
of a commanding aspect, and clothed in military 
uniform, suddenly made his appearance among 
them, and placed himself at their head, and ar- 
ranged them in thé best way possible, and then 
addressed them in the most eloquent manner, 
and gave the command ‘‘ Onward.” Their vic- 
tory was immediate and the Indians were driven 








RELIGION. 








‘“‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.”’ 


attending the academy in 
mately ey with M——. 





members till we left the academy. 
We met again at college. 


terms of the gospel, I was led, as I humbly hope 


thoughts were directed to M 
and urged him to go to the waiting Saviour. Bu 








to the mind of M 
to attract and please him. 


me by the arm, and wished me to walk. It wa 


About three years sinee, says a friend, while 
, I became inti- 


Although near| ship, Mr. and Mrs. D. requested the pastor to 
nineteen, and not particularly thoughtful, we were 


both induced to join the Sabbath school, in the 
parish where we attended meeting, and continued 


to submit and to love the religion of Jesus. My 
I saw him, 


days, weeks, and months passed away; and the 
revival began to decline; yet no peace returned 





Soon as the battle was | thou shalt be with me in paradise;”’ but who would 
finished, the people looked around to find their | be willing to throw into the last two days, the busi- 
leader and deliverer, but he had ped ge and 

e was re- 
garded as an Angel sent to their deliverance. It 
was not till after the death of Goffe, that it was 
known that he was their leader at that trying time. 


ness of a whole life, the salvation of the soul, a 
preparation for heaven; and that too, when racked 
with pain, and writhing in the agonies of death! 
M— — if he really ‘‘died in the Lord,” had no 
labors for Christ to rest from, and no works for 
Christ to follow him! 
[Scraps from an Agent’s Note Book. 

OBITUARY. 











Ee ithaca 


Abridged from the New Orleans i: 
THE DYING CHRISTIAN CHILD. 


On a Lord’s day at the interval of public wor- 


visit them, adding, ‘‘ Our little daughter wishes 
you to come and talk with her, for she thinks that 
she will not live long—and wants you to instruct 
her, and pray with her.” Though the pastor felt 


But a few months |a sense of self-reproach that he had not before 
after we had entered, a revival of religion com- 


menced. My attention was arrested; and, after | inquired and found that she talked gauch of the 
a week of unholy and stubborn warfare with the 


visited the interesting family and pious child, he 


minister, read much in the Bible, in tracts, and 
»| Sabbath-school books, and delighted in the con- 
versation and prayers of Christians. He promis- 
ed soon to visit them, and in a few days afterwards 
t| entered the dwelling of little Jane D. Afier one 
of those cordial welcomes that tell to the heart far 
more than eloquence of words, and the preacher 


\ Religion he did not em-| was seated near the couch of the sick child, the 
brace, though the world had lost much that used 


mother remarked, ‘‘She was afraid you would 
not come to see her, because you have so many 


As I was one day passing to my room, he took | to visit, and so much to do.’’—‘‘ Ma!”’ said the 





sj little girl, ‘‘I knew Mr. A. would pray for me 


a beautiful day. Spring had spread her rich car-| when you told me how he remembered me in his 
peting upon the earth, and clothed the trees with | prayer last Sunday; but I thought he might be 


tender foliage. 





remark the beauties around us. M 


At length, I introduced the subject of religion. 
‘*It was to converse upon this subject,” sai 
he, ‘‘that I requested you to walk.” 


We continued our walk for more than an hour, 


and scarcely alluded to any other subject. 


tion. 
ever had. 
looking into the waters beneath, he turned upo 
me a most thrilling look, aud said, 


‘* T have often had seasons of seriousness before, 
and thought I was seeking, with all my heart, the | about 7 years old—that for more than a year she 


pearl of great price; if I do not secure it now, 
and less every day.” 
or what to do, I know not. 


distress, and almost despair.”’ 


cation. 
times, before he left college. 


The birds had begun their songs, 
and were building their nests. All nature seemed 
to smile in the fulness of her happiness and joy. 
As we passed over the green, and through the 
grove in. the rear of the college, I could not but | sorry. 
merely 
assented, but took no interest in the conversation. 
He walked on, for a few moments, in silence. 


After a pause, he continued, ‘* What to believe, 
I am in darkness, 


too busy in his other work to come and see a little 
child—but he has come, and I hope he will pray 
with us all, and tell us how we may serve the 
Lord, so that when I die you and pa will not be 
I am glad he has come to day, for 1 sent 
my brother to Miss S. to come and see me to-day, 
and bring with her all my little school-mates. 
Won't it be right, ma, for Mr. A. to talk to them 
and pray with them?” ‘‘ Yes, my dear,”’ said her 
d| mother, ‘‘ but you talk too much; it weakens you, 

and you had better hear Mr. A.” ‘‘O! I will, 
ma; but I do want him to talk a great deal, and 


It is | tell the school children how Jesus loved little chil- 
now more than a year since we took that walk, 


yet I distinctly remember much of our conversa- | hands upon them and blessed them.” 
It was the last protracted interview we 
While standing upon a bridge, and 


dren, and took them in him arms, and laid his 
Her man- 
ner was animated, though she was exceedingly 
weak; the feelings of the minister were too tender 
n/to talk much, and Jane was left to rest, while the 
family and Mr. A. retired to another apartment 
to dine. Here Mr. A. learned that Jane was 


I\ had manifested a deep interest in the things of re- 


think I never can, and yet I know I am feeling less | ligion, and a great fondness for prayer. 


She possessed a juvenile library of many vol- 
umes, Consisting mostly of the publicatiens of the 
Tract and Sunday school Societies. ‘These with 
her Bible, were her companions, counsellors and 


We concluded our walk, and returned to our | friends in sickness and solitude, for much of the 
rooms, and, in a day or two, commenced our va-|time her parents were necessarily absent, attend- 


The next term, I saw him only a few | ing to the duties of the farm and of the household. 
I heard from him 


On returning to the room, we found Jane had 


occasionally. He had settled down in apparent | just awoke from sleep, her cheek too clearly 


unconcern. 


and which alone can lead the soul toGod. M 


how desperate his case! 





was indeed aroused just as his spirit fainted; but | and a prayer offered. 


exhibited the bright red spots, set in contrast 


Such is the effect of slighting or resisting that | with the paleness of the other parts of the face, 
influence which we so often feel in our bosoms, 


that tell of mortal disease. She was raised up in 
her bed, while a portion of Scripture was read, 
An hour passed in conver- 


I cannot think of his|sation upon the character, hopes, and prospects 


closing scene without shuddering: but hear it, and| of those who are the children of God, in all of 


do not choose one so dreadful. 


M 





was no more. He was cut down by 


him dangerous. 


him. Says the letter,. 








«* As he was dying, he expressed a hope.” 


A letter informed me, a few weeks since, that | gent part. 


distressing sickness of a few days, and launched | of her heart’s deceitfu 
into eternity almost before his friends thought 
The last two days, he began to! of the Holy Ghost. 
be alarmed, and entreated Christians to pray for | parents and little brothers, were exceedingly ten- 


which little Jane took an interesting and intelli- 
She possessed much Scriptural know- 
a/ledge, had clear haere and apparent experience 

ness and corruption, and 
ave delightful evidetfce of the renewing power 
Her feelings towards her 


der and affectionate; and she was very anxious to 
avoid any thing that was painful to them. Very 














Christ said to the thief on the cross, ‘‘ To-day ' often when she spoke of her distressing cough 
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and difficulty of breathing, she would observe that | The Praying Little Girl. | Strong Attachment. 


they wept, and would endeavor, as if forgetting | A little girl in London, about four years of age, was| A few «lays since, an uncommonly interesting little 
her own sufferings, to comfort them. Her hope | one day playing with her companions. ‘Taking them | girl about three years old, was brought by a lady re- 
was clear, and based upon the evidence that she | by the hand, she led them to a shed in the yard, and | siding in the upper partjof N. York to the office of the 
Reaiull the I ont Secus. ent eaned ber Gh le his | 28ked them all to kneel down, as she was going to =a sap hag Son ge oa > provided for, 
; . : p : | pray to God Almighty; ‘* but don’t you tell my mam-| The mother of the chi a en a domestic in the 
hands. When asked if she did not fear to die?— ma,” aaid she, “for she never prays, and would beat | family of the lady, and died when the infant was about 
she said, I think I should not be afraid if pa and me, if she knew that I do.” seven months old, the father of the child also dying 
ma would not cry so. Turning upon thistothe| Instead of keeping the secret, one of her playmates | near the same peried. The lady kept and took care 
preacher, she said, ‘‘do comfort them when I am| went directly and told this little girl’s mother, who} of the little orphan, from the time of its mother’s de- 
gone, I know that I shall go to the Lord Jesus, | was very much struck, but for the present took no no- } cease, until last week, when having lost her own hus- 
and when they die they will come there too, and tice of it. Sometime after, on her going in doors, ber|band, and her pecuniary circumstances becomin 
we will all praise the Lord together.” mother asked her what she had been doing ag greatly reduced, she felt eer gel —_ ves to sup- 
: ; a 7 yard, She tried to avoid giving a direct answer. he| port the little orphan, and brought it to the Alms 
Soon afterwards, Miss S. her teacher, and her question being repeated, the answer was the same. ; House, with the strongest expressions of regret at part- 
school of small children arrived, according to} When her mother, however, promised not to be angry ing with it. The interesting appearance of the child 
Jane’s invitation.—Their conversation it would| with her, and pressed the inquiry with very kind({so won upon the feelings of the commissioners, that 
be vain to attempt to relate; though it would be | words, she said, “I have been praying to God Al-/|they declared their determination to get some one to 
pleasing to do SO, could the writer convey to paper mighty.” ** But why do you Phew to him?” ” Be- adopt it. But to this the lady objected, and burstin 
its simplicity and pathos, and the feeling it pro- = I know he —_ me, + love to pray to him.” _ a declared that _ loved ee child so well, 
. ee : ‘* But how do you know he hears you?” This was a/| that she could not bear the thought of any person hay- 
— = _— =, told =a she ep difficult question indeed; but mark her reply. Putting | ing it but herself, and said as she expected to receive 
> vod gs gee S — : hy cha gon see her little hand to her heart she said, ‘‘ Oh I know he} $1000 from her husband’s estate in about a year, if 
i o love the Saviour—to pray to 
them new hearts, for all their hearts were bad. 





does, because there is something here that tells me he | they would keep the child that period of time, that she 
‘ You have not a bad heart, have you Jane?’ said 


does.”’ This language pierced her mother’s heart, 
a little girl in the company. ‘O yes,’ said Jane, 


‘a very bad heart; but I hope the Lord has par- 
doned my sins, and given me a new heart; for 
now I love God and am not afraid to die.”’ 

Her books and various articles of dress, which 
she designated, were brought to her. ‘To each 
of the scholars she gave some present as a token 
of her affection,—urging them to seek the Lord 
while he may be found. She asked Mr. A. to 
talk with them also; but for a time he could not, 
for his heart was too full. He again bowed down 
with them all in prayer, feeling that it was good 
to be there. To Miss S. Jane said, ‘Do, Miss 
S. seek the Lord! I have prayed for you a great 
deal, and will pray still more.? Miss S. wept, 
kissed her pale cheek, and with her pupils, took 
her last leave of her little friend. Mr. A. too 
soon after bade the little precious child adieu. 

But he saw Jane no more till death had releas- 
ed her from the cares and pains of time. His 
next visit to the house of Mr. D. was to pay the 
last sad duties to the remains of the departed child. 
At the funeral he learned that as she sunk in 
strength, she seemed to rise in faith and hope. 
And that her end was peace. 

These facts the preacher still loves to call to 
remembrance, for the writer is the same Mr. 
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Written for the Youth’s Cumpanion. 
At Uncle Isaac’s.—No., 4. 


WILL THAT MEND THE MATTER? As I was passing 
along the other day, a little dog ran up to a boy and 
barked at him, more in playfulness, as | thought, than 
anything else. ‘The boy catched up a stone to throw 
athim. ‘ Stop,” said I, ‘my boy, will that mend 
the matter?” ‘* Yes,” said he, “ it will,”? and dashed 
the stone at the dog. The dog thus enraged, sprang 
at the boy and bit his leg, while the stone bounced 
against a shop window and broke a pane of glass. 
Out ran the shop keeper and seized the boy and com- 
pelled him to pay a dollar. Thus with his bitten leg 
and lost dollar, he had mended the matter finely ! 

Thus we see, boys, how an imaginary evil may be 
changed into a real calamity. 

In going through life, we must expect to meet now 
and then, with some very vexatious things. But take 
my word for it, it never did and never will mend the 
matter to get into a passion about it. If it be hard to 
bear when calm, it will be harder to bear when in an- 
ger. Ir You MEET WITH A EOSS, YOU WILL ONLY IN- 
CREASE THAT LOSS BY LOStNG YOUR TEMPER. 





Sleep. 
How sweetly hast thou nae, my child, after a long 


summer’s day! how gentlyghast tnou hreathed! how 
entirely forgotten thy fatigue! How have the soft 
dews of sleep restored thy limbs, and renewed thy 
strength! and how hast thou awoke in the morning, 
with vigor for fresh fatigue, and spirits for fresh exer- 
tipn ! 

+ apes. at death, sleepeth the believer in Jesus! thus 
dgtif he repose in dust! and thus doth he awake in the 


would then take it and adopt it herself, as her own, 


who was a stranger to prayer herself, and she wept 
bitterly. 

Let good children, therefore, do as this little girl 
did, bow their knees before God Almighty; and how- 
ever short and feeble their little prayers, they may be 
sure he hears them if they are offered in earnest, for 
he says, ‘I love them that love me; and they that seek 
me early shall find me.” [Sunday School Herald. 





Christ in my Heart. 


Poor Mary.—At the first anniversary af the Cum- 
berland and Carlisle Sunday School Union, Mr. 
Wamn, who occupied the chair, begged permission to 
digress a moment from his subject, to relate an anec- 
dote of an aged female. 

‘Poor Mary!” said he, “I shall never forget poor 
Mary! She was returning home, the picture of per- 
ury and want, thoughtful, yet serene and placid, when 
she was joined by a lady of affluence and piety, but 
who was the subject of some afflictive visitations, and 
was threatened with more. She immediately began 
to relate her sorraws and apprehensions to poor Mary, 
who heard her with much attention, and then, with all 
the tenderness of Christian sympathy, besought her to 
be comforted, reminded her of the goodness and fidel- 
ity of that God who had promised never to forsake his 
people, exhorted her to be grateful for the many mer- 
cies she now enjoyed, and to confide in the unchanging 
mercy and love of God for all future blessings. By 
this time they had reached the door of her humble 


~ dwelling. Mary begged the lady to walk in, and taking 


her to a closet, said, ‘‘ Pray, ma’am, do you see any- 
thing?” The lady replied,‘ No.’ She took her to 
another closet, and repeated her question: ‘ Pray, 
ma’am, do you see any thing?? The reply again was 
‘No.’ She took her to a third closet, and once more 
repeated her question, ‘ Pray, ma’am, do you see any 
thing?? The lady replied with a look of surprise bor- 
dering on displeasure, ‘No.’ ‘'Then, ma’am,’ said 
poor Mary, ‘ you see all that I have in the world. 
But why should I be unhappy? [I have Christ in my 
heart and heaven in my eye. I have the unfuiling 
word of promise, that bread shall be given me, and 
water shall be sure, whilst I'stay a little longer in this 


This was agreed to by the commissioners, and the 
child being 
went away 
clasping in her arms as her own, the infant she had so 
tenderly raised, and which she so ardently loved. 


= out to a respectable nurse, the lady 
ighly delighted at the thought of again 


N. Y. Post. 











The first published effusion of the author. 
corder, Feb. 1, 1823. 
TO MY MOTHER. 
I’ve been a wild and wayward boy, 
Since first I claimed a parent’s care— 
And oft have dash’d the cup of joy, 
That crown’d my mother’s anxious prayer. 
I’ve wandered oft, and oft have knelt, 
A suppliant at my mother’s knee, 
And oft have deep repentance felt 
To see her weep so silently. 
But though I oft her heart have riv’n, 
I still have begg’d her love to share, 
While softly rose that voice to Heav’n 
* O may he find forgiveness there.” 
And oft when in my mad career, 
To he the first in sin I strove, 
My mother’s voice would whisper near,— 
‘¢ Will this reward a mother’s love?” 
Reward thee!—No,—my mother.—Now 
I come to heal thy: broken heart— 
I come to smooth thy furrow’d brow, 
And lull thy wounded bosom’s smart. 
O, I will love thee more and more, 
And when thy thread of life is riv’n, 
My mother’s course of sorrow o’er, 
We'll part to meet—I trust—in Heav’n. vn. P. w. 


From the Boston Re- 





From the New England Magazine. 
A REAL SCENE. 


It was a lowly dwelling. Round the room 

The half-raised curtain threw a twilight gloom; 
Beside a scanty fire, upon her breast, 

A mother rocked her infant to its rest. 

Coarse was their humble fare and hard their lot— 









































ing of an eternal day, with new desires and higher 
wers for the service of his Lord. [ Emblems. 


vale of tears; and when I die, a bright crown of glory 


awaits me through the merits of my Redeemer.’ ” 





Consequences of Mischief. 


My little reader, let me earnestly entreat you never 
to do mischief. You cannot tell where it will end. 
Two farmers’ boys, while foddering cattle, amused 
themselves by setting fire to the hay-stack, and then 
At length the flame suddenly 
rose beyond their reach, and in a short time the hay, 
the cattle and the barn were all consumed. And not 
long since, some men and boys, accompanied by two 

women, tied a bullock’s horn to the tail of 
a dog, and then followed the affrighted animal with a 
great noise. As it passed along, two horses, drawing 
a cartladen with coals, took fright; a lad, who was 
sitting on the shafts, was in consequence thrown off, 
and the wheels passing over his head, he was killed 
On the young women coming up, they 
found that the youth just killed was their own brother. 


putting out the blaze. 


silly youn 


on the spot. 


[Sunday School Visiter. 
Correct Thinking. 





A child, instructed in a Sunday school, on being 
asked by his teacher, if he could mention any place 
where Gop is not, replied, *‘ He is not in the hearts 


of the wicked;” that is, they do not love him. 
[Sunday School Anecdotes. 


Yet, mid their keenest wants, they murmured not. 


In that small room, through each successive day, 
In lingering pain a gray-haired woman lay; 

Her body worn by toil, and ill at ease, 

Stricken in years, and feeble with disease. 


I stood beside her bed. Her quick-drawn breath 
Brought to my saddened mind the thought of death 
— by the name of death we call that strife 
Which leads the spirit to eternal life.) 

I gazed upon her face. Her sunken cheek 

The trial told, of which she did not speak. 
Trusting, by kindness, to give faint relief, 

I spake in love and sorrowed for her grief. 

‘ Oh, sir,’ she said, ‘ how can I speak the praise 
Of Him, who so has blessed me all my days, 

And, mid the sickness and the wants I’ve known, 
Has taught my heart his holy will to own?” 

I stood amazed. What! could the human mind 
Remain, amid such bitter pangs, resigned? 

Still feel that every grief was sent in love, 

And meekly drink the cup, and look above? 

Could Christian faith have such stupendous power, 
To soothe the soul in such a trying hour?— 

I looked! upon her pallid face again: 

Her parted lips were quivering with pain— 

Her cheek was ashy white—her spent frame shook; 
Yet there was calmness in her tranquil look— 

A leaning upon God—a faith sublime, 

That He would aid her in his own good time. 8.¢.¥. 
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